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to Lowell than he ever thought of claiming for himself or than even 
the most naive of his readers is really in danger of claiming for him — 
though this, too, is irrelevant from the point of view of scientific 
criticism. In short, it requires a pretty thorough inoculation with the 
scientific spirit to enable one to read with pleasure so unsparing a 
criticism of one of the most engaging and suggestive of the elder Amer- 
ican writers — a writer who has been loved and venerated rather as an 
inspired friend, as an interpreter of taste, of feeling, of ideals, than as 
a profound or systematic thinker. Mr. Reilly, however, has aimed to 
promote clearness of thought in his own special field and thus to 
further the interests of literature. In this he has succeeded. 



What Should I Believe? By George Trumbull Ladd. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, 1915. 

In the popular scientific and philosophical literature of the day 
there is clearly manifest an encouraging tendency to reassert with 
growing assurance the old values of common sense, of morality, of 
religion, and to give to life a full measure of "meaning" in some 
sense which every man may understand and respond to. Fundamen- 
tally this effort to give value and significance to life involves the prac- 
tical reconcilement of those old opposites, — knowledge and belief, 
reason and faith, science and religion. And this reconcilement or 
rapprochement, in turn, seems in the last analysis to depend upon the 
practical recognition of two elements in human nature — reason and a 
something deeper than reason. The "something deeper" is conceived 
of in various ways and denned with varying degrees of exactness. To 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, this something deeper is the "inner check." 
He defines it with metaphysical exactness as a pure negation, and he 
contrasts it not with reason alone, but with the whole "flux" of im- 
pressions and desires. To others the bare dualism of Mr. More may 
seem "savage." These may find more to their taste some form of the 
doctrine of panpsychism — a doctrine which has the appearance at 
least of being monistic or "scientific." Others again, with more prac- 
tical aim, may arrive at the notion of the something deeper concretely, 
and without attempting metaphysical definitions. This is the method 
of strictly psychological analysis. 

The point in which divergent views agree is the practical recogni- 
tion of a duality of some sort (the term dualism is purposely avoided be- 
cause of its metaphysical connotation) in human nature, and in the 
frank recognition of the mysterious and paradoxical, but very real and 
important relation that exists between the two elements of this dual- 
ity. Psychology teaches us that we cannot really think without em- 
ploying both reason and the faiths that reason cannot justify. Ex- 
perience teaches us that the result of attempting to do without either 
the one or the other is disastrous. The attempt to exalt reason at the 
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expense of those faiths which depend upon the something deeper is 
ultimately paralyzing and stultifying. It leads to. a mechanistic con- 
ception of the universe and to a fatalistic view of life, which man- 
kind has begun to feel intolerable. The attempt to exalt the something 
deeper at the expense of reason has evil consequences the nature of 
which depends somewhat upon the way in which the something deeper 
is conceived. If it is conceived of as a pure negation, its single exal- 
tation may lead to a sheer denial of lif e — to quietism or to contem- 
plative mysticism. If it is conceived of as "instinct" or "intuition" its 
elevation to sole supremacy may result in irresponsibility, in roman- 
ticism, in mere absorption within the current of life. 

Under these conditions, the really important thing would seem to 
be the way in which the intimate and paradoxical relation between the 
element of reason and the deeper, less definable element is conceived — 
or, more concretely, the way in which we are to think of the contrast 
between knowledge and belief, between reason and faith, between 
science and religion. This contrast, this perplexing duality, is the real 
theme of the book What Should I Believe — though we may not draw 
the inference that the author is a dualist. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Ladd stops short of metaphysical definitions. He does not tell us 
whether faith and reason are essentially alike, both being aspects of an 
indwelling Mind or other metaphysical reality, or whether, as Mr. 
More would have it, faith is a function of the "inner check" while 
reason is an organ of that flux to which the inner check is unalterably 
opposed. In the view of Dr. Ladd as a psychologist, the practically 
ultimate reality is the self. 

To the thought that both faith and reason — whatever their meta- 
physical basis and whatever the nature of their difference — are in- 
separably connected with the self and with each other, Dr. Ladd 
recurs again and again as he studies successive phases of his subject. 
"In some sort all knowledge walks by faith rather than by sight, as 
indeed the wisest of men have done in the conduct of their daily life. 
But this conviction does not deaden, and it should only stimulate, the 
desire and the effort to know the reason, — Why? " In matters involv- 
ing moral or religious truth the principle of the so-called "will-to- 
believe" may be accepted without entanglement in the sophistries of 
pragmatism. The true principle is — "not, that is true which we will 
to believe true; but our steadfast will must be to believe what has most 
seeming really to be true." The greater beliefs are "those which belong 
most essentially to the Substance of the Self." Thus "the faiths of 
morality are such that without them personality cannot exist." Re- 
ligious faiths are quite as deeply rooted in the self, for "religion in man 
is nothing less than man himself considered in his total being with 
respect to its manifold relations towards one of the most complex and 
comprehensive ends of all life and all development." Yet in morality 
and in religion reason is as active as faith. " Without growth in knowl- 
edge, none of our beliefs, not even the most imperative and practically 
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important, can stand the test of experience which requires them to 
vindicate their claims by continual approaches to a higher standard of 
reasonableness." 

In short, Dr. Ladd, through a psychological analysis Socratic in its 
simplicity and thoroughness, proves the unreality of a besetting moral 
and intellectual difficulty — the difficulty that arises from the suppo- 
sition that we must be ruled by reason or faith rather than by reason 
and faith. How hard and at the same time how rewarding it may be 
to be faithful to both — not, indeed, to serve two masters, but rather to 
live with one's whole self — he makes abundantly plain. No man is 
better skilled in finding the way to truth through the path of every 
man's thought and inner experience. Dealing with the real elements 
of consciousness, he arrives at conclusions sufficiently abstract to be 
clarifying — to be, indeed, practically final — without involving his 
readers in the dubiousness of metaphysical assumptions. It may be 
added perhaps without impertinence that it is refreshing to find in a 
work preeminently of philosophy or psychology, an apt quotation 
from a poet so far outside the purview of the narrow specialist as 
is Ernest Dowson. 



Wak and the Ideal of Peace. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York: Duffield & Co., 1915. 

An instance of the way in which modern thought strives to work 
itself free from the bonds of a narrow scientific determinism, and to 
win fresh clearness and assurance for the old values of morality and 
religion, is seen in War and the Ideal of Peace by Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall. It may as well be said at once that this book is an abridged 
philosophy and that it has no special bearing upon war and peace ex- 
cept in so far as these topics just now furnish the special problems 
upon which every man's philosophy must test itself. Dr. Marshall's 
first concern is to oppose the view that "the occasional recurrence of 
wars must be looked upon as inevitable because man is governed by cer- 
tain inexorable laws of Nature which make war necessary and even salu- 
tary." It would seem that the refutation of this theory should not be 
difficult. It is an ancient error of those who proclaim adhesion to the 
laws of nature to narrow unduly the conception of what nature means. 
Human nature certainly includes the higher as well as the lower. As 
Professor Kulpe remarks: "When the Stoics demanded a life according 
to nature, they had in mind a rational life founded upon the dominance 
of the highest spiritual faculties. On the other hand, when Rousseau 
preached a return to nature, he had reference to the casting off of all the 
fetters of culture and returning to the child-land of innocent, harmless, 
and genuine simplicity and happiness." What the extreme militaristic 
theory is but an incomplete form of naturalism, it is hard to see. But 
Dr. Marshall is not really content with refutation. His true aim is to 



